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Of all classical non-European musical cultures, Indian music has 
undoubtedly exercised the greatest influence on Western composers. Its 
influence first made itself felt in the works of some nineteenth century 
composers who used it for superficial colouring. Rimsky Korsakov’s 
attempts in Sadko, Massenet’s in Le Roi de Lahore or Delibes’ in Lakuie, 
although typical of the Romantic longing for distant places, came up 
against the musical system of the West, the principles of which scarcely 
tolerated new tonal scales or rhythms. In addition, knowledge of oriental 
music and musical systems was very inadequate at the time, so that any 
attempt to incorporate it into musical works could not go beyond the 
picturesque. The following generation of composers, who gradually 
created the conditions leading to the breakdown of the European musical 
system, made frequent use of non-European music. Thus, Debussy saw 
in the Javanese gamelan music a model in his attempt to limit the use 
of the chromatic scale. By introducing modally conditioned scales and 
asymetric rhythmical patterns taken from Indian music, G. Holst and 
A. Roussell sought to enrich the European tonal system. Yet it was 
only after the Western major/minor system became less rigid that the 
foundations were laid for a consistent incorporation of structural features 
corresponding to the spirit of Indian music. 


To my knowledge, it was the American composer John Cage. who 
first had recourse to the concept of raga. In some of his earlier pieces, 
among others such as The Seasons (1941), Amores (1943), Sonatas and 
Interludes (1946-48), he tried to create specific moods according to the 
Indian raga system, but not based on particular raga melodies. The 
thythmic structure of these works is also reminiscent of Indian music. 
The rhythmic units are asymetrically grouped, as is frequently done in 
tala, with the exception. however, that there is no improvisation within 
the chosen rhythmic pattern. 
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O. Messiaen made a decisive step towards freeing European music 
from its characteristic rhythmic regularity. As is known, Western 
rhythmics is based on reference to a fixed, regular time-quantity which 
regulates and determines the duration. In the déci-tdla system explained 
in the Sapngitaratndkara by Sharngadeva, Messiaen discovered principles 
of rhythmic structuring: which made it possible to abolish the system of 
regular time. This included the irregular lengthening of the value of 
notes by adding a dot (as in tala simavikridita) which cannot be calculated 
by simple arithmetic’ proportion. The application of these principles 
freed Western music for the first time from a beat which, although metri- 
cally grouped into accented phrases, was marked by a regular throbbing 
and which had until then been the basis of European rhythmics. 


With the arrival of aleatory music towards the end of the fifties, 
the performer had to be taken into consideration a great deal more than 
before, needed to be included in the composition of musical works. He 
had to develop the ability to improvise, an aspect that had either been 
only casually treated or even neglected in his musical education. As 
his improvised contribution frequently got lost in bizarre labyrinths far 
removed from the idea of the composition, the composer was obliged 
to provide guide lines for improvisation. Once more Indian music served 
as a model. In the raga and tala systems the European composers 
found a model of structural forms for guiding improvisation (cf. P. 
Boulez Alea). 


The introduction of improvisation into the development of a piece 
of music brought with it another fundamental change in Western music. 
Until then, composition had aimed at producing musical “works”, 
requiring a certain set time to be played, whose length was determined 
by written symbols. Improvisation made the length of a piece variable. 
This “open form” had parallels in oriental. and particularly in Indian 
music, for, as is known, raga music is not bound to any predetermined 
length. Here K. Stockhausen’s work Aus den Sieben Tagen, written 
after reading Sat Prem’s Sri Aurobindo or the extension of consiousness, 
deserves mention. This work consists of a series of poems which are 
intended to “‘spiritually prepare” the musicians. They open the way for 
a sort of free group improvisation with no temporal or rational limi- 
tations. In this work, Stockhausen tried to pave the way for an “intui- 
tive”, “supra-rational” music, which is far removed from the intellectual 
music of the West, but is found in the Indian practice of meditational 


raga improvisation. 


In conclusion, attention should be drawn to a composer of the 
younger generation in whose works features of Japanese and Indian 
musical traditions play a considerable role. Among the outstanding 
modern composers, the most serious study of oriental music has been 
made by La Monte Young, who has re-worked the knowledge he has 
gained in works which stand apart from the problems of the con- 
. temporary avant-garde and from assimilated non-European music. He 
was offered the opportunity of studying Chinese musical theatre, Japanese 
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gagaku music and above all classical Indian music by the University of 
California in Los Angeles. 


After coming into contact with the music of Cage, he composed 
a number of verbally fixed compositions in 1960 in which the Zen-Dada 
element dominates: “Draw-a straight line and follow it” (Composition 
1960, No. 10) or “The performer should prepare any composition and 
then perform it as well as he can” (Composition 1960, No. 13). How- 
ever, the characteristic elements of his musical works were shaped by 
his reflection on Indian raga music and Japanese gagaku. While 
European music, at least between the thorough-bass and Schénberg 
periods, has been based on variation, contrast, climax and unity, Young’s 
music is characterized by repetition, stasis and a tendency to endlessness. 
Young found the models for these aspects of musical thought in the 
long held notes of gagaku mouth organ music and in the “bordun- 
sound” of Indian raga. As is known, the starting point of raga playing 
is a continuously held keynote on which the melody is developed. The 
melody is improvised on a modal scale in which selected recurring notes 
are emphasised. The frequency relationship beetween the keynote and 
the melody determines the emotional content of the raga, and creates a 
certain mood in the listener. La Monte Young adopted this idea. The 
use of the very long held notes (“continuous sounds”) which are deli- 
berately selected (“preferred frequencies”) is intended to make the 
audience aware of the relationship between note frequencies and a 
particular emotional mood. In addition, following the example of 
traditional raga music, Young’s works require an “open time” and hence 
tend to be endless in nature. Together with this Indian inspiration, a 
Taoist idea plays a part in Young’s “celestial length’—the invitation to 
concentrate one’s thoughts on one object, one sound, in order to grasp 
its meaning. 


In April 1960, Young composed the work Two Sounds consisting 
of two endlessly recurring sounds. His extreme attitude referred back 
to the art of a famous Indian singer who lived six hundred years ago, 
Gopal Nayak. According to tradition, Gopal Nayak used to improvise 
on a two or three note raga for up to forty-eight hours. Young started to 
study at the beginning of 1970 under Pandit Pran Nath. He has accom- 
panied his guru on the tanpura, the instrument which provides the conti- 
nuous frequency drone in raga, at a number of concerts in the U.S.A. 


The personal combination of singing, instrumental music and 
composition contained in Young’s concept of music represents a concept 
which has been lost in Western music through the prevailing division of 
labour, but which forms an essential feature of non-European musical 
cultures. Furthermore, the fact that his latest music is not recorded in 
writing but only on tape is in keeping with the tradition, common among 
non-European cultures, in which music is handed down orally. 


For more than a century classical Indian music has exercised its 
influence in various forms on Western musical composition—first aS 
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exotic colouring, then as a source of inspiration for structural and formal 
elements and finally in backing trends in contemporary Western music 
which show an affinity to the spirit of Indian musical tradition. 


It seems that a period of musical universality is under way in which 
non-European nations will consciously cultivate their own musical tradi- 
tions, encouraging, and not impeding, European composers in recognis- 
ing and developing common features in musical works. This process, 
which is particularly noticeable in contemporary Western “artistic music”, 
is in part a belated tribute to other musical cultures which were frequently 
silenced by European colonialism. 


